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IF THIS WERE FAITH. 
BY ROBERT LOUIS STRVENSON. 
If to feel, in the ink of the slough, 
And the sink of the mire, 
Veins of glory and fire 
tun through and transpierce and transpir, 
And a secret purpose of glory in every part, 
And the answering glory of battle fill my 
heart; 
To thrill with the joy of girded men, 
To go on forever and fail and go on again, 
And be mauled to the earth and arise, 
And contend for the shade of a word anda 
thing not seen with the eyes: 
With the half of a broken hope for a pillow 
at night 
That somenow the right is the right, 
And the smooth shali bloom from the rough: 
Lord, if that were enough? 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


After seventeen years of effort to secure 
effective legislation, the Pure Food bill 
has passed the U. 8S. Senate, with only 
four dissenting votes, The victory is said 
to be largely due to “the women’s clubs 
and the ten-cent magazines.”’ The bill 
now goes to the House. 
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There are four things in the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL this week tnat no one should 
fail to read—the addresses of Hon. Fred- 
erick C. Howe, Mrs. Florence Kelley and 
Prof, Lucy M. Salmon, given at the Balti- 
more Convention, and Judge Lindsey’s 
article on equal suffrage in Colorado. 





The stenographic report of Jane Ad- 
dams’s address at Baltimore was sent to 
her for correction, and was not returned 
in time for this week’s JouRNAL. Our 
readers will have the pleasure of reading 
it later. 





The National Conference of the Con- 
sumers’ League will be held for the first 
time in Boston on Tuesday, March 6, in 
Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St., at 8 P. M. 
Among the speakers will be Mrs. Maud 
Nathan, president of the New York Con- 
sumers’ League; Mrs. Florence Kelley and 
Mr. John Graham Brooks, secretary and 
president of the National Consumers’ 
League; Henry P. Walcott, chairman of 
the State Board of Health, and Rev. Owen 
R. Lovejoy, secretary of the National 
Child-Labor Committee. There should 
be a large audience. 





Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, president of the 
Arena Club of New Orleans, published in 
the Times-Democrat on Washington’s 
birthday a spirited letter protesting 
against the ‘‘mirth and laughter” indulged 





in by the members of Congress during the 
recent debate over the bill to establish the 
whipping-post for wife-beaters in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Washington chief 
of police reported that there had been 500 
cases of wife-beating in the city in two 
years. Mrs, Ferguson does not wish for 
the whipping-post—she says that some 
other punishment could have been found 
—but she adds: 

It is with deep mortification that we 
learn of American white men anywhere 
finding food for *hilarity’’ in such a mat- 
ter. And more especially are we grieved 
to find the names of some Southern Con- 
gressmen among those who fourd cause 
for “laughter,’’ ‘merriment’ and ‘‘hilar- 
ity” when the beating of women is sub- 
mitted to them for adequate remedy... . 
We commend the congressional report of 
the proceedings relative to the whipping- 
post bill to those women who still believe 
in the efficacy of ‘indirect influence.” 

The Arena Clab has sent copies of the 
article to all the Representatives who took 
part in the debate. The report of that 
affair was read with indignation by wom- 
en allover the country, but it was reserved 
for these courageous New Orleans ladies 
to make their feelings known to their 
Congressmen. 





The Queen of Holland is paying for 
a series of slum concerts which are being 
given at The Hague. Only the best per- 
formers are engaged, and only the poorest 
people are admitted. 
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The Hearst papers in different cities 
have come out this week with a leading 
editorial strongly advocating equal suf- 
frage, and inviting communications on 
the subject. 





A petition was introduced in the Reich- 
stag by Herr Bebel on Feb. 26 asking for 
a law granting suffrage to all Prussian cit- 
zens over twenty years of age, without dis- 
tinction of ‘sex. The petition was sup- 
ported by Eberhardt, Mokenbubhr, Singer 
and Wengels. 





Mrs. Jane Wales Nicholson, widow of 
the late Valentine Nicholson, celebrated 
her one hundredth birthday, Feb. 1, at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Martha N. 
McKay, in Indianapolis. During her en- 
tire life there has not been one worthy re- 
form without Mrs. Nicholson’s sympathy 
and support. This often meant to her 
husband and herself sacrifice and self-de- 
nial quite incomprehensible to the present 
generation. Mr. and Mrs, Nicholson’s 
Quaker ancestry made them deeply sym- 
pathetic with the very earliest movements 
for the rights of women, They were ar- 
dent advocates of woman suffrage in Ohio 
sixty yearsago. Home-keeping and home- 
loving Mrs. Nicholson was a friend and 
co-worker of Lucy Stone, ever ready to 
give her home and her influence for the 
welfare of humanity. As Frank Sanborn 
well says: ‘She has lived to see greater 
changes in some ways than we ever could 
have expected even half acentary ago. I 
hope the world is better than it was then. 
I know it is better so far as Mrs. Nichol- 
son and her family had the power to make 
it so.”’ 





PROFESSOR SALMON’S ADDRESS. 





(Address of Professor Lucy M. Salmon of Vassar, 
on the College Women’s Evening at the Na. 
tional Suffrage Convention in Baltimore.) 

Many years ago a child, of perhaps ten, 
received the permission of her parents to 
attend a meeting addressed by Miss An- 
thony. She understood nothing of the 
subject of the address, beyond the fact 
that it was about something quite shock- 
ing; but she went home feeling a grown- 
up woman, because she had tasted of the 
knowledge of good and evil. 

Some years later the girl, grown to high- 
school age, was accidentally thrown with 
a college Freshman, and, under the neces- 
sity of becoming —— through a 
somewhat mechanical process, she ad- 
dressed to her a series of questions in- 
tended to probe herintellectual and moral 
character. One of the first was, ‘‘Do you 
believe in woman suffrage?’’ and when 
the innocent reply of the young girl of 
Quaker ancestry was, “Why, yes, don’t 
you?’’ the interrogator had the same hope- 
less feeling in regard to the morals of her 
new acquaintance that she had in regard 
to her spiritual condition when, a Puritan 
of the Puritans, she found that her Quaker 
companion was a Unitarian. 

Three years later the high-school girl, 





developed into a college Junior, became 
the devoted friend of a Senior, a brilliant 
young woman ambitious to study medi- 
cine, at a time when medical study for 
women was held in ill repute, and an ar- 
dent advocate of woman suffrage. She 
was most anxious that her younger friend 
should become one of the faithful, and 
near the end of her college course, after 
an impassioned plea in support of equal 
suffrage, she said with teara in her eyes, 
“But you will believe in woman suffrage, 
won’t you?” 

To deny any request of the brilliant 
Senior was something the Junior had 
never believed possible for her or for any 
one, but the Puritan training forbade the 
lie or the evasion, and with white lips and 
the courage of a Christian martyr, she re- 
plied ‘*No, I cannot.” 

Still some years later, the college Junior, 
advanced to be the holder of a fellowship 
at a new woman’s college, was conversing 
with one of the trustees of the institution. 
He turned the conversation to the subject 
of woman suffrage, and casually remarked, 
“You naturally favor it." Again it re- 
quired something of courage to say, “I am 
not interested in the question.”’ 

The college fellow, grown older and 
wiser, is here to-night to join with all in 
this great assembly in giving honor to the 
pioneers in the equal suffrage move- 
ment, 

The personal experience will perhaps 
be pardoned, if it is considered represent- 
ative of the possibly changing attitude of 
other college women toward the subject. 
The natural stages in the development 
seem to have been, opposition, due to 
ignorance; rejection, due to conscientious 
disapproval; indifference, due to preoccu- 
pation in other lines of work; acceptance, 
due to appreciation of what the work for 
equal suffrage has accomplished. 

It has been a work positive rather than 
negative, active rather than passive, con- 
structive rather than destructive, and thus 
it is coming to appeal to the judgment 
and the reason of the college woman, 
College women are coming to realize that 
they have been taught by these pioneers, 
both by precept and by example, to look 
at the essential things of lifeand to ignore 
the unessential, and for this they are 
grateful. 

College women are thus learning that 
the enemy of society is not the woman in 
Colorado who votes, but the woman in 
New York who plays bridge. It is not 
the woman who takes an intelligent in- 
terest in the public life of which she isa 
part, but the woman who sits by the win- 
dow and watches the callers of her neigh- 
bers across the way, and the arrival of 
new furniture at the house nextdoor. It 
is not the woman who, through change in 
industrial processes, works in the shop or 
the factory, but the woman whose days 
are passed at the bargain counter. It is 
not the woman who is interested in keep- 
ing the streets clean, but the woman who 
sells chances in articles offered at church 
fairs. It is not the woman who earns 
money, but the woman who wastes it be- 
cause she has never learned its value. 

The college women is beginning to won- 
der whether it is worth while to reckon 
the mint, anise and cummin while the 
weightier matters of the law are forgot- 
ten; if it is worth while to tabulate the 
statistics that show the percentages of 
women who vote and who do not vote, 
while leaving uncounted those who fre- 
quent the races; if it is worth while to 
guess at the number of women repeaters, 
while betting and gambling go unrebuked; 
if it is worth while to inquire too closely 
into the moral character of women who 
vote, while society receives the once, 
twice and thrice divorced; if it is worth 
while to estimate the number of women 
who sell their votes, while the money won 
at bridge goes unrecorded. 

For a larger outlook on life we are ali 
indebted to Miss Anthony, to Mrs. Howe, 
and to their colleagues. We are indebted 
to them in large measure for the educa- 
tional opportunities of to-day. We are 
indebted to them for the theory, and in 
some places for the reality, of equal pay 
for men and women when the work per- 
formed is the same. Weare indebted to 
them for making it possible for us to 
spend our lives in fruitful work rather 
than in idle tears. We are indebted to 
these pioneer women for the substitution 
of a positive creed for inertia and indiffer- 
ence, 

From these pioneer women we also in- 
herit the weighty responsibility of pass- 
ing on to others, in degree, if not in kind, 
all that we have received from them. 





FLORENCE KELLEY’S ADDRESS. 





(Address given at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Baltimore by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Sec- 
retary of the National Consumers’ League, and 
Chairman of the National Committee of the 
Suffrage Association on Industrial Relations 
Affecting Women and Children.) 


The last step before the enfranchise- 
ment of the men of any nation has always 
been the use of theright of petition. Now 
it is not so long that the women of this 
country have anywhere freely exercised 
that right. Nor is it used at all in some 
of the States, even at the present time. 

The number of women now working di- 
rectly to obtain the power to vote is small 
compared with those who use the right to 
petition. All over the country, in almost 
every State and Territory, in every city 
and village, there are here and there (and 
rapidly spreading and increasing) bodies 


of women to whom the use of the right of’ 


petition is a sort of discovery of America. 

Wherever a little village club gets be- 
yond the point of reading Tennyson, it 
forthwith begins to make some use of the 
right of petition. That is the first step. 

It was most interesting to hear Mrs. 
Sioussat, in her gracious welcome to us, 
say that the women of Maryland are mak- 
ing use of the right of petition, and are, 
for the present, satisfied with it and with 
the results which it enables them to 
achieve, But how sadly modest are these 
results! 

Last night, while we slept after our 
evening meeting, there were in Maryland 
many hundred boys, only nominally four- 
teen years old, working all night in the 
glass-works; and here in Baltimore the 
smallest messenger boys I have ever seen 
in any city were perfectly free to work all 
night. Nor was any law broken in either 
case. For the women of Maryland have 
not yet, by their right of petition, brought 
to the children of Maryland protection 
from working all night. 

Here in the city of Baltimore, children 
must go to school until they are nominally 
twelve years old. But outside of Balti- 
more and three othercounties, there is no 
limit whatever to the work of any child. 
Moreover, here in Baltimore, where the 
law nominally applies, ehildren are free 
to work at any age if they have a depend- 
ent relative, or if they are liable to becomes 
dependent themselves. 

Next week there will be before the Leg- 
islature at Annapolis a hearing on a bill 
which provides that no child in any of the 
counties of Maryland may work at any 
occupation until he or she is really twelve 
years old. The next year, 1907, the chil- 
dren must be thirteen years old in order 
to work, and in 1908 they must be four- 
teen years old. That gives slight protec- 
tion to girls and boys. They will still be 
free to work all night. 

_Now, we all buy the products of the 
labor of these children, and of other chil- 
dren in other States which legislate like 
Maryland. We can none of us say, that 
our hands are clean, even though we may 
live in States which enforce strict laws 
for the children, for we have no means of 
knowing from which State the things 
come that we buy. Weareall tarred with 
the same stick wheneyer, in any State, the 
children suffer. 

The farther we go into the parts of the 
country in which women have not yet dis- 
covered the right of petition, the greater 
cruelty we find. 

Only very recently have the women of 
Georgia discovered the right of petition. 
It is only five years since the first delega 
tion of women went to Atlanta to ask for 
legislation on behalf of the working chil- 
dren of Georgia, carrying petitions with 
them. They have gone in vain every year 
since. But every year the number of the 
women joining in the protest has been 
greater, and, alas, the number of little 
girls under ten years old, who work in 
Georgia cotton mills all night, has also 
been greater. The number of working 
children grows faster than the number of 
petitioning women. 

This school of defeat we have all to pass 
through. Not, perhaps, we who are here 
to-day, but the great majority of our sis- 
ters all over the country have to go 
through the bitter experience of first 
cherishing ideas largely acquired through 
reading, and then attempting to realize 
those ideals through the feeble method of 
the petition. To each comes the bitter 
discipline of failure, Moreover, it wounds 
far more keenly to fail on behalf of other 
people whom we are trying to help, than 
to fail in the attempt to obtain recogni- 
tion of our own rights, 


(Continued on Page 34.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Fiona Dunvap, head resident of 
the Roadside Settlement of Des Moines, Ia., 
appeared recently before an Iowa Legisla- 
tive Committee in behalf of a measure to 
hold both fathersand mothers responsible 
for the care of their children. At present 
Iowa has no law to reach unnatural and 
irresponsible parents who desert their 
children and leave them a charge upon 
the community. Fathers can abandon 
their wives and families without fear of 
consequences. 

Mrs. CATHERINE WAuGH McCuULLocH 
has collected opinions on woman suffrage, 
most of them favorable, from the mayors 
of 62 cities in Illinois, She will print 
them in a pamphlet, and use them in the 
campaign that the Chicago women are 
making to secure a municipal suffrage 
clause in the new city charter. The may- 
ors of Chicago, Decatur, Danville, Knox- 
ville, St. Charles and Dixon are among 
these expressing themselves in favor, 
while the mayor of a place called Bunker 
Hill most inappropriately declares him- 
self opposed, 


THE Empress or GERMANY had a some- 
what disconcerting experience. While 
at one of the imperial hunting castles 
in Alsace, she paid a visit to a village 
school a few miles from Strasburg. 
Before leaving, she gave the pupils the 
customary permission to make avy request 
they pleased, with the promise that she 
would grant it ifin her power. Fully ex- 
pecting that the favor would take the form 
ofa whole holiday ora supply of cakes, she 
was not a little embarrassed when one of 
the elder girls stood up and, in a some- 
what trembling voice, asked that the 
French language might be taught in that 
school. The Empress looked thoughtful, 
but, realizing the necessity of keeping her 
word, she gave the required permission, 
to the great delight of the pupils. 


Miss SprIRIDONOVA, the seventeen-year- 
old girl who shot M. Luzhenoffsky, chief 
of the secret police at Tamboff, has suc- 
ceeded in sending outa letter describing 
the indignities and brutalities to which 
she has been subjected in prison. On ac- 
count of her youth and her self-sacrifice 
in executing the sentence against Luzhen- 
offsky, who was detested on account of 
his cruelty, she has become a heroine in 
the eyes of the public, and is called a sec- 
ond Charlotte Corday. She says in her 
letter that, after the shooting of Luzhen- 
offsky, she was knocked down by his body 
guard, of Cossacks, and beaten with their 
whips and rifle buts, She was then 
dragged by the hair down stairs to a sleigh, 
taken to the police station, undressed and 
thrust into a damp, cold cell, where she 
was subjected to eleven hours of tortureto 
make her reveal the names of her accom- 
plices. The girl asserts that two officers 
took brutal pleasure in kicking her back 
and forth across her cell, tearing her hair, 
and burning her flesh with their cigar- 
ettes, and threatening to abandon her to 
the Cossacks unless she confessed, Miss 
Spiridonova is now in a hospital in a seri- 
ous condition. Her skull is fractured in 
two places, one eye is injured, and her 
body is a mass of bruises from head to 
foot. Great indignation prevails among 
the Liberals, and the newspapers are call- 
ing for the trial and punishment of the 
two officers. 


Lapy DockreELt has lately been elect- 
ed chairman of the Urban Council of 
Blackrock, Ireland, of which she has been 
one of the most efficient members since it 
was instituted under the Irish Local Gov- 
ernment Act of 1896. She is said to be 
the first woman chosen to the chairman- 
ship of a Council in Great Britain or Ire- 
land. Her election has raised a curious 
legal question. The Local Governmeut 
Act empowered Irish votersto elect Coun- 
ty and District Councils with limited pow- 
ers over local legislation and taxation. 
The Act provides that the duly elected 
chairman of every Council becomes a mag- 
istrate or justice of the peace, and is enti- 
tled to adjudicate cases in the lower 
courts, to pass upon the granting of liquor 
licenses and such other things as come 
within the jurisdiction of a magistrate 
commissioned by the lord chancellor. Up 
to this time, no woman has exercised mag- 
isterial functions in Great Britain or Ire- 
land. There is now much discussion of 
the question, Is Lady Dockrell qualified 
to do so by virtue of her office as chair- 
man of the Blackrock Council? The weight 
of opinion appears to incline that way. 
The Act of Parliament clearly invests the 
chairman with magisterial authority. 
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MISS ANTHONY BETTER. 

All our readers will be glad to learn 
that Miss Anthony’s health is improving. 
A letter from her home, received the day 
the Woman’s JOURNAL goes te press, 
says: **While she has becn quite ill, and is 
at present suffering from a slight attack 
of pneumonia, on the whole she is very 
much better, and the doctors are perfectly 
confident that her splendid constitution is 
going to see her safely through this at- 
tack, She has been gaining steadily every 
day. She sends her thanks to all the good 
and dear friends who have sent letters and 
telegrams.”’ A. 8. B. 





REPUBLICAN MARRIAGE. 





A commission appointed by the govern- 
ors of States to promote uniformity of 
legislation in regard to marriage and 
divorce laws has recently met at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and recommended certain legal 
limitations of divorce. 

It does not appear that the commission 
went to the root of the matter by recom- 
mending reforms in laws regulating the 
marriage relation itself. States vary very 
widely in those laws. In some, the old 
English common law remains substantial- 
ly unchanged, and the wife is still held 
subject to her husband. Her person, 
property, earnings, and children belong 
to him, He has the life use of her real 
estate. In such States she is legally a 
person held to service and labor. She 
cannot sue nor be sued in her own name. 
In other States, thanks to the equal rights 
advocates, personal and property rights 
have been made more or less just and 
equal. Yet in only thirteen States out of 
forty-five has a married mother an equal 
right with the father to the custody and 
control of her minor children. Wherever 
this right exists, it has been attained by 
long continued and persistent effort of 
women. 

As the laws of marriage differ in the 
respective States, so do the laws of divorce. 
Thus, in South Carolina, no divorce is 
granted for any cause, while in South Da- 
kota it is granted for a variety of causes, 
and even for mere “‘incompatibility.’’ In 
one respect, however, the marriage laws 
of all the States are founded upon a com- 
mon principle—that of perpetuity. There- 
fore, in no State can a dissolution of mar- 
riage be decreed except for a violation of 
the contract by the party from whom a 
separation is sought, such as to render its 
continuance unjust to the innocent party. 

There should have been two distinct 
questions considered by the conference. 
First, and most important, the legal rela- 
tion itself. It is idle to hope for perma- 
nent and universal harmony iu the working 
of a contract essentially unequal and un 
fair. It is idle to hope for general happi- 
ness in such an anachronism as a monarch- 
ical family relation between citizens of a 
republican State. So long as the word 
“obey”’ is retained in the marriage service 
of some sects—so long as “giving the 
bride away” is a form often adopted— 
such relics of barbarism indicate a false 
conception of the relative positions of the 
husband and wife in the home, which wil] 
be in many cases a source of life-long un- 
happiness. ‘First pure, then peaceable,” 
is good old Scripture doctrine, Kossuth’s 
favorite maxim was that ‘justice always 
satisfies.’’ 

Fifty-one years ago Lucy Stone and the 
present writer settled the matter for our- 
selves. In our marriage contract, we pub- 
licly affirmed :— 

“That, while acknowledging our mutual 
affection by publicly assuming the relation 
of husband and wife, yet in justice to our- 
selves and a great principle, we deem ita 
duty to declare that this act on our part 
implies no sanction of or promise of 
voluntary obedience to such of the present 
jaws of marriage as refuse to recognize 
the wifeas an independent, rational being, 
while they confer upon the husband an 
injurious and unnatara! superiority, in- 
vesting him with legal powers which no 
honorable man would exercise and which 
no man should possess. .. . Thus, rever- 
encing law, we protest against rules and 
customs which are unworthy of the name, 
since they violate justice, the essence of 

law.’’ 

This protest was followed by a life-long 
relation of nearly forty years of harmoni- 


ous codperation. No condition of domi- 
nance and subjection would have been 
endurable. The principle needs to be re- 
affirmed by law-makers who seek to dis. 
courage divorce. 

Let suffragists make it a part of their 
work to secure absolute equality of rights 


\ in the marriage laws of their respective 


States with regard to person, property, 
earnings, and children. Let our motto be 
“A republican family in a republican 
State,” H. B. B, 





MORE TESTIMONY CONCERNING COL- 
ORADO. 


The misrepresentations made of late in 
regard to the effect of woman suffrage in 
Colorado are being controverted by testi- 
mony voluntarily offered by reliable per- 
sons conversant with the conditions ex- 
isting in that State. 

Miss Lilian Whiting, whose “Boston 
Days” has been a feature of the New Or- 
leans Sunday 7imes-Democrat for over a 
decade, devotes her letter in the issue of 
Feb. 18 almost entirely to the subject of 
woman suffrage, with particular reference 
to the hearing in Massachusetts last 
month and the National Convention in 
Baltimore. She says in part: 


In Colorado, at all events, the entire 
status, not only of women, but uf every 
phase of progress and advancement, is in- 
tinitely higher than our own here in Mass- 
achusetts. It was my privilege to pass in 
Colurado the entire winter of 1903.4 and a 
part of the summer and early autumn of 
1901, and in both these visits I wandered 
widely over the State, spending more or 
less time in several of the mure important 
centres. In Pueblo, as the guest of ex- 
Gov. and Mrs, Alva Adams, I came to visit 
the most influential and distinctive part 
of the community over rather a wide ex- 
panse of Southern Colorado. Mr. Adams, 
who had twice been the Governor of the 
State, and who previously had served in 
its Legislature, aiso had gone to Colorado 
as @ youth of eighteen, and had literally 
grown up with the country, was an au- 
thority upon the subject of equal -uffrage 
whese views could hardly fail of meriting 
contidence. So strongly did he feel in 
favor of the power for good of woman’s 
political influence that he made a journey 
to Washington to speak for the political 
enfranchisement of women in the Natiun- 
al Suffrage Convention of 1904. 

The truth is thatthe women of Colorado 
are far more intelligent, far more interest- 
ing, than women who have neither know!l- 
edye of, or interest in, the great problems 
of government. 


Through the Times-Democrat Miss Whit- 

ing’s testimony will go into a host of the 
best families in the extreme South. More- 
over, as author of **The World Beautiful” 
and other volumes, her words will com- 
mand attention from many who would 
cast a suffrage leaflet aside unread. 
Prof. Henry E. Kelly, formerly of the 
Iowa State University, now enjoying a lu- 
crative law practice in Denver, has been 
moved to write a long letter to Senator A. 
H. Gale of Mason City, Ila., giving the 
facts about woman suffrage in Colurado. 
Professor Kelly was opposed to woman 
suffrage when he went to Colorado nearly 
seven years ago. His observations since 
he has lived in the State have convinced 
him that most, if not all, the objections 
which he used to thiok insurmountable 
do not exist in fact. His letter was pub- 
lished in the Des Moines fegister and 
Leader, Sunday, Feb. 18, andacopy of tne 
paper was placed on the desk of each 
member of the Iowa State Legisiature. 

The truth will prevail, despite the so- 
ciety with the elongated name, 

F. M. A. 





CLARA BARTON MARKED SOLDIERS’ 
GRAV&S. 


Ata meeting of the patriotic women in 
Boston last week, Miss Clara Barton told 
how she marked 13,000 graves of Union 
prisoners at Andersonville. Miss Barton 
said: 


This may be the only opportnnity I may 
ever have of explaining to you how that 
chance of marking the graves came about. 
It was in 1865. lt was generaily thought 
that the bodies had been buried in a cum- 
mon grave by the Confederates, but they 
were nut; they had been laid side by side 
in trenches, 100 in a trench, with a view 
to identification. I was searching for 
missing men at that time. I knew that 
if it was done at all it must be dune before 
the fall rains washed everything away. I 
went to see Secretary Stanton. He said: 
“I will send an expedition to Andersun- 
ville. Will you go with them? Will you 
go ina week?”’ 

**Yes, sir,” I said. And I went, in a lit- 
tle steamer loaded with 13,000 head 
markers. 

1 don’t like to tell it, but the hogs were 
rooting in the ground. 

Six weeks I stayed there in a tent— it 
was a terrible summer—but we placed 
each body in a grave four feet deep. We 
laid out the little markers for the paths, 
with their mottoes. We marked the 400 
Confederate graves, too. 

Then I pulied the rope that raised the 
stars and stripes over the place for the 
first time, and I have never seen Ander- 
sonville since. 

My beloved relief corps has taken up 
the work of saving Andersonville. Some- 
body takes my work up when I have car- 





ried it as far as I can, and I am glad 
when they do it. 





THE CITY FOR THE PEOPLE. 





{Address of Hon. Frederick C. Howe at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention in Baltimore.} 

The municipal issues of to-day are in- 
dustrial. In large measure they have 

ceased to be constitutional. They relate 
to the fundamental question of “how to 
live.”” The city seems to me to be better 
organized than nation or State to meet the 
needs of democracy. Therefore it is that 
the city seems to be the hope, the inspira- 
tion, the future happiness, of our democ- 
racy. 

We have serious evils, and I want to 
analyze them for a few moments. Fora 
generation the ideal of municipal adminis- 
tration bas been a business man’s govern- 
ment. It is toward that ideal that reform- 
ers have been working. We measured our 
success by a low tax rate, by economy, by 
getting our money’s worth out of govern 
ment. The highest ambition was a busi- 
ness man for mayor. We wanted a busi- 
ness man’s government. In reality we 
have a business man’s government. And 
that is the source of our distress; that is 
the root of our evils. The ideals of the 
stock exchange control our municipalities. 
Our police department is primarily a buasi- 
ness department. We maintain our splen- 
did fire department for business. We ex- 
pend millions upon docks to promote the 
business of the community. At the same 
time, why is it that we offer franchises for 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years, io per- 
petuity or otherwise? Why is it that we 
offer those from the city hall window for 
men to speculate with? For business rea- 
sons, It is for the purpose of promoting 
business, we say, that we leave these great 
agencies, the street railways, gas, water, 
electric lighting —agencies which come 
most intimately in touch with the people, 
which control their comfort and happi- 
ness—in private hands; for business rea- 
sons. 

The same is true about our expendi- 
tures. We spend millions for business 
purposes, for the promotion of the indus- 
try of the community. And yet, when any 
organization goes to the city hall for thou- 
sands for school purposes, it is met with 
the response that the city is too poor. We 
can spend millions for docks, but not 
thousands for playgrounds, far baths, for 
gymnasiums, and means of recreation for 
the poor. Our attitude of mind is that 
of business. We have canonized the busi- 
ness idea in our cities, and the results 
which we have obtained are due to that 
fact. Privileges whose value runs into the 
millions are banded out of the city hall 
windows. There is no city where they are 
not in excess of the municipal debt. Men 
seize upon them on our invitation, and 
then find, in order to maintain them and 
preserve them, that they have to seize the 
reins of goverement as well. They take 
their seat in the municipal chamber, they 
sit beside the mayor, and they dictate the 
policy of city after city. 

In the city of Chicago, the issue for ten 
years has been the plain common people 
on the one hand, and the big business in- 
terests on the other, grouped about street- 
railway franchises, whose value exceeds 
a hundred million dollars. That great 
city, the secoud metropolis of this coun- 
try, has been divided like an army camp, 
like the ancient Guelphs and Ghibellines 
of Italy. The plain, unorganized people 
have been struggling to preserve their 
government against business, 

The same thing is true in other cities, 
Month followed month in St. Louis, and 
not a paper in the city, not a big interest, 
not a large business man, raised a voice 
to show that the city was ashamed. It 
was not until the plain common people 
arose that the world saw that St. Louis 
was not lost to shame. In our neighbor 
city of Philadelphia, and in Cincinnati, 
the issue is the same. It was the great 
fact of a seventy-five years’ franchise 
which aroused the people, almost nnused 
to political action, to fight for better 


laws. 
Business hag sent millions of our peo- 


ple to the slums. We have not had time 
to care for our poor. We have not had 
time to build places of recreation, In 
our beautiful parks we put up ‘Keep off 
the grass”’ signs, in order that those who 
use the boulevards may enjoy looking at 
the green grass. It is business, big busi- 
ness, but at the same time little business. 
The idea that the city is a place to get 
money out of, is, to my mind, explanation 
of the issue, in city after city. A diag- 
nosis of one city will apply to many. 

In going from one city to another, I 
have found that the ‘*boss’’ came some- 
times from one party, sometimes from 
another; but always, directly or indireet- 
ly, I have found he was buttressed by 
some big business interest that wanted to 
4se the city at the expense of its citizens. 

I think those ideas are changing. I feel 
thata new order is coming in. It may bea 
little difficult to see it, but it is manifesting 





tself here and there, and it is expressing 





itself ina new ideal, the ideal of the city for 
the people; not the city for business, but 
the city as a place to live in, as a place for 
love and affection; not a place for charity, 
but for justice, and the abolition of privi- 
lege. I know few people are willing to 
admit this, and yet there are evidences all 
over the country that the city is the be- 
ginning of a great demecratic movement 
which is going to make its way up to the 
United States Government, 

The city of Chicago is an instance, It 
is a badly governed city; ite streets are 
dirty; and yet it is filled with eager, en- 
ergetic people, struggling to organize a 
good democratic movement of humanity, 
focussed on a definite ideal, It is with 
that object that they have fought this 
fight for the preservation of their fran- 
chises. 

The city of Cleveland has been described 
as the best governed in America, In some 
departments it is the best governed in the 
world. Its attitude toward the very poor 
has been revolutionary. It has taken its 
workhouse out into the country, and put 
it on a fifteen-hundred-acre farm. It turns 
loose three hundred convicts with not 
even a wire fence to keep them from es- 
caping; and they work in the fields all 
summer. During the long summer only 
four men disappeared, And the only peo- 
ple who cared were the other prisoners. 
They said, Shame on those men who have 
broken their parole! Cleveland has taken 
the bad boys off from the streets and put 
them on a large farm in the country. 
There they have organized. They have 
made one boy mayor, others are police- 
men, and so they run it themselves, with a 
few older men to look after them. They 
work in school and on the farm, instead 
of following the cycle through the po- 
lice court, through the reformatory, 
back to the police, and then to the peni- 
tentiary. When the boys leave this farm 
school, they are as proud of it as the 
boy who graduates from college. It is 
their alma mater. The city thus gives 
the boy a chance, 

Ido not mean to dwell upon my native 
city, except to say that I know of no other 
that shows the same unvarying kindness, 
charity, Christian thoughtfulness, to those 
of its people, men, women, and children, 
who cannot ‘‘catch on.”’ 

There is an upward movement in all our 
cities. We are endeavoring to work out 
democracy, and are doing amazingly well. 

When it is possible to organize the 
ideals of this new democratic movement, 
it will stand for two or three things. It 
will be a city not fur menalone, It willbe 
acity for men and women. It is business 
which has made our cities take the il- 
logical position that women should not 
participate in municipal affairs because 
they know nothing about business. We 
invite women back to municipal affairs, as 
the chief corrective of the evils which un. 
derlie most of our municipal probiems, I 
believe in woman suffrage not for wom- 
en alone, not for men alone, but for the 
advantage of both menand women. Any 
community, any society, any State, that 
excludes half of its members from partic- 
ipating in it, is only half a State, only 
half a city, only half a community, So, 
you see, woman suffrage does not inter. 
est me so much because woman is a tax- 
payer, or because of justice, as because of 
democracy; because I believe in the fullest, 
freest, most responsible democracy that it 
is possible to create. Sol think the city 
of the people will be a man and woman 
city, a city for all. A city for the people 
must have for its families the influence 
of art, and culture, and education, and 
ease, and happiness. Those are women’s 
things as much as men’s things. The city 
for the people will elect its officials for 
other than party reasons, and it will keep 
men and women in office who give good 
service. It will make it easy to watch and 
care for its representatives, It will use 
very simple machinery for nomination and 
election. Added to that, it will have the 
initiative and referendum, because that ig 
pure democracy. It is a democracy of 
the people, and wherever it has been tried, 
it is admitted to bea cure for corruption, 
The initiative and referendum puts the 
responsibility of government on the backs 
of those who mast bear it. 

This city of the people, for the people, 
will not be satisfied to see two-thirds of 
its houses in slums, as in New York. It 
will bea city seeking to scatter its popu- 
lation into the country side, and that is 
possible. Do you think, if the adminis- 
tration of acity set its mind to the sim- 
ple question of how to make the city more 
agreeable and happy, that it could not do 
it? It will be possible in the city for the 
people. 

Government is a reciprocal thing. The 
more the city attaches its inhabitants to 
it, the more the inhabitants will serve the 
city. That is the experience in the Eng- 
lish cities. The renaissance there came 
in with cheap fares and municipal owner- 
ship, because the city’s business became 
the people’s business. That seems to be 
the future towards which we are hast- 
ening. 


FLORENCE KELLEY’'S ADDRESS. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

Last year at the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, at Portland, 
Oregon, Judge Lindsey, of Colorado, told 
us how the chiildren of Colorado are cared 
for, and how he was himself re-elected as 
judge of the Juvenile Court (against the 
votes of Democrats and Republicans in 
caucus) by the mothers and the teachers 
of Denver. 

When Judge Lindsey was asked to come 
East to do some missionary work in be- 
half of the working children, he was not 
responsive. It seemed to him so obvious, 
such a waste of time to discuss a thing so 
indisputably necessary as having the 
mothers and teachers vote, to go to 
other States and tell them why they should 
begin now to do what Colorado has done 
for ten years past. ‘‘If people have not 
sense enough to do this, what is the use 
of talkiog to them ?’’ That was the way 
this man felt. It is the way Colorado 
men feel. It seems to them inconceivable, 
after thirteen years of habit, that it should 
still be needful to discuss the relation of 
the votes of mothers and teachers to the 
welfare of the children in any community. 

We have not made use of the argument 
that there is for us in the sorry plight of 
the children who work in States where 
women neither vote nor use the right of 
petition, contrasted with the brilliant pro- 
visions made for children in Wyoming, 
Idaho and Colorado. 

In Utah, last year, through the exercise 
of the women’s vote, the kindergarten was 
introduced into every school in that State, 
made obligatory upon the local authori- 
ties throughout the State. We are very, 
very far from that io the States in which 
women do not vote. 

In Georgia, children who should be in 
kindergartens work all night in cotton 
mills. In New York, where we can vote 
on school questions in the country only, 
not in the city, children five and six and 
seven and eight years old, who ought to 
be in the kindergarten and in the lowest 
grades of the public schools, are working 
in cellars and garrets, under the sweating 
system, sewing on buttons and making 
artificial flowers. So many such children 
are not in the schools that no city admin- 
istration in the last ten years has dared 
to make a school census. And we are 
striving in vain (all the philauthropic 
bodies of New York) to induce the pres- 
ent Tammany administration just to count 
the children of schoolage. Butthey dare 
not reveal the true condition. They dare 
not, as a political measure, reveal the ex- 
tent to which they are failing to provide 
for the children, letting them slave their 
childhood away in the cellars and garrets 
of the most terribly crowded tenement 
houses in the world. 

We Americans do not rank among the 
enlightened nations when we are graded 
according to our care of our children. We 
have, according to the last census, 580,000 
who cannot read or write, between the 


ages of ten and fourteen years. They are 
not the immigrant children, They are 
our Own native-born children. 670,000 of 


them are in the States where the women 
do not even use their right of petition. 
Ten thousand of them are scattered over 
the rest of the republic. Oaly Russia of 
the European nations has 580,000 illiterate 
children of those ages. We do not rank 
with England, or Germany, or France, or 
Switzerland, or Holland, or the Scandi- 
navian countries, when we are measured 
by our care of our children. We rank 
with Russia, 

The same thing is true of our children 
at work. We have two millions of them, 
according to the Census of 1900, children 
who are earning their living under the age 
of sixteen years. No continental country 
except Russia makes that showing. 

So long as this remains true, we have 
a dreadful emergency calling upon us to 
strain every nerve for the protection of 
these children here and now. Legislation 
of the States south of Maryland for the 
children is like the legislation of England 
in 1844. We are 62 years behind Eng- 
land in caring for the children of the 
textile industres. Yet to-day England 
has on her hands in her textile centres, 
a body of people so degenerate phys- 
ically, so little developed mentally, that 
every municipality in the Black Covntry, 
in the Midlands, is striving now to retrieve 
the injuay that was done before the mod- 
ern legislation was adopted. Surely it 
behooves us to take this awful warning 
and do what we can, aud do it at once, or 
what will be left for us, what sort of citi- 
zens shall we have? 

For twenty-five years I have been doing 
. what one person could do to call attention 
to the unhappy position of the young 
working children in most of our industrial 
States. I personally have used the right 
of petition in every way in which I have 
been able to use it. At the end of twenty. 
five years I have to admit that the result 
is @ sorry one compared with the achieve- 
ments in ten years in Colorado. The con- 





clusion seems to be obvious. _We must, 
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of course, work for the immediate enfran- 
chisement of women in every possible 
way. And while we are doing that, we 
must in every Suffrage Association have a 
standing Industrial Committee whereby to 
meet this emergency. We must do what 
we can with the powers that we have, fee- 
ble as they are, for the children who are 
here, who will be the voters when we are 
dead. It is right that we should do that, 
and it is also expedient that we should do 
it, for if we look back thirty years, over all 
the efforts that have been made for exten- 
sion of the franchise, where do we find the 
greatest record of failure? Always in the 
great cities, always where the great masses 
of working men vote. How are we to ac- 
count for this? Partly by the fact that 
many of the voters come from countries 
where they have not voted themselves, 
and have not understood the value of the 
franchise, or they would use it for them- 
selves much more effectively than they do; 
partly because they come from countries 
where women are not regarded as they are 
here; but partly also because we have 
never in any systematic way striven to 
enlist their interest and their sympathy in 
our movement. And they have had very 
good reason for looking upon us not only 
with indifference, but with a certain de- 
gree of hostility. 

I have rarely heard a ringing suffrage 
speech which did not refer to the ‘‘igno- 
rant and degraded”’ men, or the ‘ignorant 
immigrants’ as our masters, This is hab- 
itually spoken with more or less bitter- 
ness. But this is what the workingmen 
are used to hear applied to themselves by 
their enemies in times of strike. 

tather should we recognize that, while 
for the moment they have power which 
we need, they have the same interest in 
the rising generation of citizens, so largely 
the children of working people. 

It is sometimes assumed that children 
work only because their fathers are either 
dead, or disabled, or lazy, or dissolute, 
But their opportunity sometimes depends 
upon the children, 

In the cotton mills it is very difficult 
for @ grown person to get work who 
does not bring children to work. There 
are thousands of places where the con- 
dition of men’s getting work is that lit. 
tle children be brought. I know where- 
of I speak, for I have been for years 
an inspector of factories. I have known 
glass-works where a blower, no matter 
how skilled, could find no work unless 
he furnished two little boys to work with 
and under him. There is no more serious 
error than the assumption that children 
work because their fathers drink, or wish 
to be idle. There is a bitter weight of 
necessity resting on the families to send 
the children to work early, and the true 
interest of the parents is exactly the same 
as ours, 

It is not only righteous that we should 
come to the rescue of the working chil 
dren, but thereis no other one thing that 
we can do which will bring us so many 
friendly votes among those populations in 
which hitherto we have falled to win 
every time a bill has been submitted, or 
an amendment has been submitted, to 
the votes of the working men in the great 
cities, 

My interest is primarily with the chil- 
dren, but, at the same time, I am perfectly 
clear that, purely from the point of expe- 
diency and success, there is no one thing 
that we can do in the next five years so 
valuable for our own effort as insisting 
upon the protection of the children and 
young people in all the industrial States 
of this country. I have purposely spoken 
only of the children, because Miss Barnum 
will speak of the interests of the working 
women and older children. 

I want to call your attention to two 
things in which every one here can help. 
One is that there has been introduced into 
the United States Senate, by Mr. Crane of 
Massachusetts, a bill providing for the 
creation by the national government of a 
bureau for the interests of children. We 
have bureaus of all kinds, for animals, for 
vegetables, for the fish of the sea and for 
the re-stocking of the little streams in the 
remotest parts of unsettled States, but it 
is only now, for the first time, that a bill 
has been introduced—and that at the sug- 
gestion of a woman, Miss Lillian D. Wald 
of New York—providing for the establish- 
ment of a permanent bureau in the inter- 
est of the children of the republic. Every 
Woman Suffrage Association in this coun- 
might well do all in its power for the sap- 
port of Senator Crane’s bill. 

The other way in which important help 
can be given is this: For the first time in 
the history of the capital, a bill has been 
introduced for the compulsory education 
of the children who live in the District of 
Columbia, and for some regulation of the 
work of the children there, There area 
child labor bill and a compulsory educa- 
tion bill pending before Congress, and, as 
every one knows, Nevada and Washing- 
ton, Maine and Florida—all States—share 
in the passage of every measure for the 
District of Columbia, since it is governed 





by all the States. It is very desirable, 
therefore, that, in the matter of both these 
proposed measures, a8 many States and 
Territories as possible should put forth 
effort in their behalf. Here is an impor- 
tant use of the right of petition which we 
can make, pending the acquiring of our 
greater rights. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


(Continued.) 
THURSDAY MORNING. 


The report of the Presidential Suffrage 
Committee was given by Henry B. Black- 
well, that of the Committee on Enrolment, 
prepared by Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 
and that of the Committee on Church 
Work, prepared by Antoinette Knowles, 
were read by Miss Gordon; that of the 
Committee on Libraries, prepared by 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, was read by Mrs. 
Blankenburg; that of the Nationa) Press 
Chairman was read by Mrs. Elnora M. 
Babcock, and was accepted with a rising 
vote of thanks, as was the Treasurer’s re- 
port, read by Mrs. Upton. State reports 
followed, given by the State presidents 
or their representatives. Mrs, Bacon re- 
ported for Connecticut, Mrs, Cranston for 
Delaware, Mrs. Talbot for the District of 
Columbia, and Mrs. Stewart for Illinois. 

Miss Shaw read letters from the differ- 
ent States, reporting the action of the 
Governors upon the request of the Califor- 
nia W. S. A. that they would appoint 
women to serve on the National Com- 
mittee to consider uniform marriage and 
divorce laws. All the Governors of the 
enfranchised States had done so, and 
several others, including those of Louis- 
iana, Florida, Michigan and Washington. 
Even the Governor of Alaska promised to 
appoint two women if two could be found 
to go. The Goversor of Virginia wrote 
that he would gladly appoint a woman if 
a woman lawyer could be found in the 
State. He seemed to think it necessary 
that the woman chosen should be a law- 
yer, but Michigan sent a woman minister, 
Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, and Wash- 
ington a woman physician, Dr, Fanny 
Leake Cummings, while a number of 
other States sent non-professional women 
prominent in philanthropic work. 

When the announcement was made of 
the speakers to be heard on College Wom- 
en’s Evening, Mrs. Jeanette 8. French 
expressed the gratification of the Rhode 
Island delegates in the fact that President 
Woolley of Mt. Holyoke was to be one of 
them. She said: **Miss Woolley was the 
first woman to graduate from Brown Uni- 
versity, and Brown University was opened 
to women by tbe efforts of the Rhode 
Island W.S. A.”’ 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


Rev. Lloyd Coblentz offered prayer. A 
piano solo followed, by Edwin M. Shonert, 
and a violin solo by Earl J. Pfout. These 
two gentlemen contributed fine music 
daily. Commenting upon the violin solo, 
Miss Shaw said: ‘Some people think that 
we are allowed to do in the next world 
what in this we wanted to do and could 
not. After I am dead, if you hear a violin 
going, you may know that I am at work.” 

Mrs. Melva J. Caswell, State Command- 
er of the Ladies of the Maccabees for the 
District of Columbia, Maryland and Dela- 
aware, gave fraterpal greetings. She said 
the 150,000 Ladies of the Maccabees, as an 
organization, were in sympathy with the 
movement for equal suffrage. Miss Marie 
C. Brehm, president of the Illinois W. C. 
T. U., gave fraternal greetings and similar 
assurances in behalf of the W. C. T. U. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE, 


An Industrial Conference followed, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon presiding. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League and chairman of the 
Suffrage Association’s Committee on In- 
dustrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children, gave her annual report. She 
spoke on Children as Wage-Earners, and 
Miss Gertrude Barnum, secretary of the 
Woman’s Trade Union League, on Women 
as Wage-narners. Discussion followed. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey asked how many 
women were organized in trade unions. 
She knew of none ia New Jersey. Miss 
Barnum answered that the glove-makers 
in New Jersey. were well organized. The 
best organized trades among women, she 
said, are the garment-makers and tex- 
tile workers, but there are aleo unions 
among the women engaged in making 
boots and shoes, shirts and collars, and in 
the tobacco factories. ‘I have tried to 
get from the trade-union men the figures 
as to the number of organized women, 
but without much success,” said Miss 
Barnum, 

Mrs. Upton asked if the women’s unions 
were independent, or auxiliary to those 
of the men. Miss Barnum said that they 
were of both kinds. 

Mrs. Maud Nathan, president of the 
New York Consumers’ League, asked Mrs. 
Kelley to name the States where Consum- 
ers’ Leagues were now organized. Mrs. 
Kelley said they were now established 
in Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New York, New 
Jersey, Penosylvania, Ohio, Maryland, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
California, Oregon and Tennessee. The 
National Consumers’ League has corre- 
spondents in all the other Northwestern 
States except Montana and the Dakotas. 

Someone asked whether a compulsory 
education law really makes much differ- 
ence as to child labor. Mrs. Kelley 
answered, ‘‘When a child is at schooi, it 
cannot be at work anywhere else.”’ 

Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, president of the 
Illinois E. S. A., made a witty address on 
‘‘Our Privileges.”” She said in part: 





“Of what benefit was the chivalry of the 
knights toward their ladies of high de- 
gree to the thousands of peasant women 
and wives of serfs, hitched up with ani- 
mals and working in the fields? Of no 
more value is the protection given to the 
wives and daughters of the rich by men 
who are grinding down and taking advan- 
tage of the poor.’’ Mrs. Stewart expressed 
doubt as to whether the exclusion of wom- 
en from suffrage really promoted a spirit of 
chivalry among men. She said: “In Chi- 
cago we have no vote, except once in four 
years for a trustee of the State University, 
yet every day, if we try to take a street 
car, we are overrun and trampled down by 
men who get on the cars before they stop, 
and when we finally limp in, we see them 
comfortably seated, reading the papers, 
while we dangle from the straps. We are 
crowded in stores, and smoked in restau- 
rants; in fact, the only place of late where 
I was not crowded was at the polls when 
I went to cast my vote!”’ 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie of New York closed 
the afternoon meeting with a feeling ad- 
dress on ‘The Opposition of Ignorance 
and Vice,”’ 

(To be continued.) 





THE SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

While the Woman’s JOURNAL was going 
to press (on March 1) the Joint Commit- 
tee on Election Laws of the Massachusetts 
Legislature was giving a hearing at the 
State House to the petitioners for a con- 
stitutional amendment enfranchising wom- 
en, An equal number of seats had been 
arranged for petitioners and remonstrants, 
on opposite sides of the room, but the re- 
monstrants were too few for their seats, 
and the petitioners much too numerous 
for theirs; so a good many petitioners 
were obliged to go and sit among the 
Antis, while others stood throughout. 
Mrs. Park conducted the hearing for the 
petitioners, Mr. Charles R. Saunders for 
the remonstrants. The speakers on the 
suffrage side were Mr, Frank Foster, Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, Mrs. Ada W. Tilling- 
hast of New Bedford, Mrs. Elizabeth Lamb 
of Attleboro’, Mr. Jesse C. Ivy of Newton, 
and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. Mr. Meyer 
Bloomfield read a letter and telegram 
from Judge Lindsey of Denver, and Mrs, 
Otto B. Cole read a letter from Mrs, F. N. 
Shiek, president of the Wyoming State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and a com- 
munication from Mrs, Sarah Platt Decker, 
president of the General Federation. 
There were also letters from Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe and Prof, W. O. Crosby of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Mrs. J. B. Millett, Miss Elizabeth 
H. Houghton, Mrs, A. J. George and Mr. 
Saunders spoke for the Antis, Miss Black- 
well made the address of rebuttal. Mr. 
Saunders gave notice that next year he 
should protest against any opportunity 
being given the petitioners to reply. 

The petition of Julia Ward Howe and 
others that women entitled to vote for 
school officers might vote on the nomina- 
tions for school : flicers, the petition of 
John Golden and others for munioipal 
suffrage for wage-earning women, and the 
petition of some persons unknown for 
license suffrage, were all reported ad- 
versely by the Committee on Election 
Laws, and voted down in the House with. 
out a roll call. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 





The Leominster League met with Mrs. 
Melora Putnam, Feb. 6. Thesubject was 
“School Suffrage,’’ and the Rev. Juliette 
Yeaw presided. Mrs, Kate G, Pope gave 
a synopsis of the work pianned in Buston 
at the State Conference the day before to 
increase registration and voting among 
women. It was decided to unite the ef- 
forts of the Suffrage League with those of 
the W. C. T. U. to work personally for in- 
creased registration. A committee of five 
were chosen to assist at the hall upun 
election day. The meeting was well at- 
tended and enthusiastic. Three new mem- 


bers joined. 


Natick.—A most interesting address 
on ‘Food Adulterations, and how to de- 
tect some of them,’’ was given before the 
League at its last meeting by Mr. Gus- 
tavus Smith. He said that pure vanilla, 
in solution with water, will present a 
cloudy appearance, owing to the resin in 
the vanilla bean, while pure lemon oil, 
in solution, will turn white like milk. 
Banana extract is never made from banan- 
as, but from a mixture of amylis, alcohol, 
acetate of soda and sulphuricacid, In the 
case of extracts, flavorings, perfumes, etc., 
many of the adulterations are the various 
products of coal tar. The speaker read 
an article by Prof, Leach, chemist for the 
State Board of Health, on ketchups, show- 
ing that the foundation of these con- 
diments was stale and waste tomatoes 
from the canneries, treated with preserv- 
atives to prevent fermentation. ‘Soaked 
goods” are old and dry peas, corn, 
etc., soaked and canned as fresh. The 
green color of the highest priced of 
these is produced by sulphate of copper. 
Manufacturers often defend themselves 
from the law by placing on the labels the 
name of some wholesale dealer instead of 
their own. Nearly all salad oils are made 
from cotton seed. This is a wholesome 
and nutritious oil, and does not grow ran- 
cid as easily as olive oil, but is much 
cheaper. Syrup and honey are tested by 
alcohol to detect the presence of glucose. 
Much valuable information was given 
about milk and its adulterations, also 





cream and butter. A test for oleomarga- 
rine is to place a sample of the supposed 
butter in a little dish on the stove. When 
heated, the butter will foam, but the oleo 
will only sputterand not foam. The main 
protection in buying bottled and canned 
goods is for housekeepers to examine the 
labels very carefully. Thus they could 
often detect the spurious article, as a for- 
mula is often printed in very small type 
in an inconspicuous place on the package 
or bottle. For preserving meats borax is 
largely used; for oysters, salicylic acid. 
White-wine vinegar is alcohol and water 
allowed tosour. Only a hint can be given 
here of the value of Mr. Smitb’s lecture. 
It was full of interest. Many questions 
were asked, to which he gave satisfactory 
replies. c. 


HUMOROUS. 


An advocate of the simple life, when 
asked to subscribe toward sendiog out a 
missionary to one of the cannibal islands 
of the Pacific, answered, in the most dis- 
couraging manner, ‘‘Certainly not. I am 
@ vegetarian!” 


**Father,”’ said a boy of twelve, ‘‘can you 
tell me who Shylock was?’’ 

*‘What!’’ exclaimed the father, ‘‘have I 
sent you to Sunday school for the last six 
or seven years only to have yon ask me 
who Shylock was? Shame on you, boy! 
Get your Bible and find out at once!”’— 





. Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Friend—I understand that the people of 
Boomstuwn are anxious to have you take 
charge of their new church?” 

Popular Preacher—Y-e-s, there bas been 
some talk about it, but I’m not going. 

**Don’t you think the Lord is calling you 
to the new field?’’ 

“Oh, no. If He were, He would put it 
into their hearts to offer me a bigger sal- 
ary.’’—New York Weekly. 


An Episcopal rector travelling in the 
South met a native who claimed that he 
also was an Episcopalian. 

**Who confirmed you?” 

‘Nobody. What's that?’’ 

‘But didn’t you tell me you were an 
Episcopalian?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ said the old man, “and I'll 
tell you how it is. Last spring I went 
down to New Orleans visitin’. While I 
was there I went to church, and I heard 
’em say they had left undone them things 
they’d oughter done, and done them 
things they hadn’t oughter done, and I 
said to myself, ‘That’s jest my fix, too.’ 
I found out that was an Episcopal church, 
and so I’ve been an Episcopal ever since,” 
—Christian Register. 


Some children were discussing ‘‘what 
we'll do when we get big.’”’ One wanted 
to be a milkman and ride around in a 
wagon. The second wanted to be the 
man to ride on the freight cars and ‘‘make 
the round things go."’ The third, also a 
boy, could not decide whether to be a 
minister ora grocer. The fourth child, a 
girl of eleven, did not care to tell what 
she would do. ‘Aw, yur!’’ contemptu- 
ously cried he for whom the ministry and 
confectionery had equal attraction. ‘Yur 
want to get married!’’ he said, with the 
traditional blindness of his sex. When 
the boys had run off, the girl’s ambition 
was confided to her favorite aunt. ‘I 
wouldn’t tell before them,” she said, 
scornfully. ‘They couldn’t understand. 
But, aunty, I want to be a justice of 
the Supreme Court, and’”’—her voice be- 
came solemn—‘'beyond human control,” 
— Youth's Companion. 








BOOKS 


OF MANY PUBLISHERS 
AT A FRACTION OF REGULAR PRICES 





Fine Sets 

Reference Works 
General Literature 
Scientific, Philosophical 
Liberal, Progressive and 
Reform Books 





Weekly Importations from Germany, Russia, 
France and England 


MAX N. MAISEL 
104 East Broadway, New York 
Catalogue sent on request. 








The Allen Gymnasium 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 


BOSTON. 


One who cannot swim is never safe 
in a boat. He may escape danger by 
chance, many times, but it is by chance. 
The younger children learn to swim the 
better. A beautiful Pool of sparkling 
water, an expert and kindly instructor, 
temperate water, a spray and rub-down 
after the lesson, insure success and safety. 

Classes may now be formed. Circulars, 
Telephone 22006 B. B. 
MARY E. ALLEN, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. AOTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Ballding, Boston. Mass. 


REST HOUSE. — The attention of teachers 
and professional women is called to a small REST 
HOUSE in the suburbs. It is unique in that the 
profits desired are not in money. Two women, 
one a physician, have established this House, 
Their gain, during seven years of work, has been 
in the satisfaction found in restoring women to 
lives of usefulness. The House is not used as a 
refuge for oldage or incompetence, The patients 
pay the cost of maintaining the House, as any 
self-respecting person must wish to do, but there 
are no high salaried ofhcers to support. The 
motto, written in invisible letters over the door, 
is the old word of Justice, so hard to retain in 
this selfish worlda—“ From each according to her 
ability, to each according to her needs.” 

Reference, by permission, to Dr.S A. Kimball, 
239 Newbury 5t,, who will be glad to give fur- 
ther information to anyone between the hours of 
two and five o’clock. 








NURSE AND COOK,—An English gi'l anda 
Scotch girl, who are friends, want to find a place 
together, one as children’s nurse, the other as 
cook. Address Miss Elizabeth Roberts, Simmons 
College, 38 St. Botolph St., Boston. 





COOK OR BUTLER.—Armenian with excel 
lent recommendations from former employers 
wants a place as butler or cook. Has had some 
years’ experience of the work; speaks English. 
Address Abraham H. Garegian, Care Mr. Kon- 
dazian, 100 Myrtle St., Boston, 


— 





—— 


SONGS OF RUSSIA 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


Translations of twenty-five poems from the 
Russian and four from the Yiddish. 





——_ 








“Not only an artistic rendering, but a marvel- 
lously true adherence to the original text.”— 
Boston Post. 





The book may be obtained from the author, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, 





A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa 
suffrage. 


_{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL 
Eprrors: { RTiCK BTONE BLACKW 


ASSISTANT { FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
EpiTrors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 
Per Annum : 2 * - - - $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Six Months . 8 - - - -75 
Bingle copies - ~- a 06 


Sample copies of tha Wouay’s JouRNAL free 
on a »plication. 





Tho best source of information upon the wo 
man question that I know.”’—('‘lara Barton, 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. 
TAvermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information + we, what women are doing. 
wnat they can do, and what they should do. It is 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en ve, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
ble mished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s Journ 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Pa t.. Room 16, Boston, Mass. 





Lecturesfor Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She bas a long list of leo- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Saf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 
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ADIES’ 


GLOVES in extra 
lengths and all sizes at, 


Miss M. F. FISK S, 
144 Tremont St. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


I knelt within the temple of a soul, 
8o white, so dazzling white before mine 
eyes, 
As ’twere a cloud, there drifted from the 
skies 
A holy awe; and through my being stole 
A mystic incense from the inner goal, 
The veiléd altar-fire of sacrifice; 
There stood a radiant one in sacred guise— 
As I was dimly ’ware—of priestly role. 


At last the veil was lifted, as I grew 
Accustomed to bright purity, and knew 
That fave to face with naked Love I stood :— 
No Grecian goddess, palpitant and nude, 
No mere idea), though of Shakespeare ’s art; 
But God’s [mago in a human heart. 





JUDGE LINDSEY ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver 
Juvenile Court has just published a state- 
ment in regard to the women’s vote in 
Colorado, for use in the Oregon compaign. 
He says, in part: 

**Woman suffrage in Colorado for over 
ten years has more than demonstrated its 
justice. No one would dare to propose 
its repeal; and, if left to the men of the 
State, any proposition to revoke the right 
bestowed upon women would be over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

‘*Many good laws have been obtained in 
Colorado which would not have been se- 
cured but for the power and influence of 
women, 

“If it were any reason to deny women 
the right to vote because they could not 
regenerate mankind as a result, it would 
have been years ago a reason for depriv- 
ing men of the right to vote. 

*At some of the elections in Denver 
frauds have heen committed. Ninety- 
nine per cent. of these frauds were com- 
mitted by men, without any connivance 
or assistance, direct or indirect, from 
women; but because one per cent. were 
committed by women, there are ignorant 
or careless minded people in other States 
who actually argue that this is a reason 
for denying women the right to vote. If 
it were a just reason for denying suffrage 
to women, it would be a ten times greater 
reason for denying it to men. 

**Perfection is not to be found in this 
world, among either men or women; and 
while I grant that more women approach 
this exceptional state than men, at the 
same time there are a few women, like a 
great many men, ready to prostitute the 
use of the ballot-box for selfish or mercen- 
ary causes. In many of the large cities 
where women have no right to vote, they 
have equally connived at frauds, and as- 
sisted herders and repeaters by harboring 
them in rooming-houses, or lying about 
their residences. 

‘‘Speaking generally, in Colorado I am 
sure that it has never made women any 
the less womanly or any the less mother- 
ly, or interfered with their duties in the 
home, that they have been given the right 
to participate in the affairs of State. 

‘‘Many a time I have heard the ‘boss’ 
in the political caucus object to the nomi- 
nation of some candidate because of his 
bad moral character, with the mere ex. 
planation that, if the women found him 
out, it might hurt the whole ticket. While 
many bad men have been nominated and 
elected to office in spite of woman suffrage, 
they have not been nominated and elected 
because of woman suffrage, but, in 99 cases 
out of a hundred, because the men had a 
right to vote. In other words, if the situ- 
ation were reversed, and only the women 
had a vote, I am sure it would result in 
a class of men in public office whose char- 
acter for morality, honesty and courage 
would be of a much higher order. 

‘With the exception of a few downtown 
precincts, where frauds were arranged 
and carried out entirely by men, witha 
very o¢casional and exceptional use of 
women, the elections in Donver have been 
more decently avd honestly conducted 
than they were before women had the 
right to vote. People have no right to 
judge woman suffrage in Colorado by the 
election frauds in a few precincts, unless 
it would be to show why suffrage should 
be denied to men and restricted to women, 
The election frauds in Philadelphia, where 
women do not vote, were never used asa 
reason why suffrage should be denied to 
men. There is no more reason that the 
exceptional case of such frauds in Denver, 
even those with which a woman may have 
been connected, should be an argument 
for denying the right to her ninety-nine 
sisters who have conducted themselves 
decently and properly. 

“T have known of a number of instances 
in Denver where men in public office, who 
have tried to do their duty fearlessly and 
honestly, but in doing so have had to 
fight the powers of evil, have been pre- 
served to political and public life purely 
through the influence of women and their 
publie demonstrations, and threats of use 





of power atthe polls. These have forced 
‘bosses’ to nominate for public office 
men who, according to the newspaper 
accounts, were ‘nominated amidst howls 
and curses,’ simply because of the power 
of the woman vote, making public senti- 
ment back of the candidate who was 
forced down the throats of unwilling 
machines, Of course, such cases are not 
so frequent as they ought to be, simply 
because with women, as with men, it re- 
quires more or less public sentiment to 
arouse them to their civic duties; but 
when aroused, as they frequently are, 
their power for good cannot be overesti- 
mated. Again, the very fact that the 
women have such a power is and always 
has been a wonderful reserve force in the 
cause of righteousness in Colorado, and 
has been a powerful deterrent in anticipat- 
ing and opposing the forces of evil. 

“For instance, in the last election, only 
two officials on the ticket of the leading 
political party of Denver were defeated. 
One of these men had openly and notori- 
ously protected grafters and ballot-box 
stuffers. He was defeated for a high and 
important office absolutely by the vote of 
the women, as was also another man, 
whose moral as well as political record 
was very bad, and known to be bad. yj 
personally went from polling-place to 
polling-place in a number of districts, and 
examined the ballots, with the consent of 
the judges, and found that the ballots in 
which the name of the political party has 
to be written, containing scratches against 
these men, showed that the political name 
had been written in a feminine hand, and 
that three-fourths of the scratches were 
made by the women voters; so that the 
only corruptionists defeated in this elec- 
tion by a decisive majority were defeated 
by the woman vote. Asa matter of fact, 
the only blow for decency that counted, 
in the last of a series of bad elections 
in Denver, was delivered by women 
voters; and the very important good that 
came out of an otherwise questionable 
election, was the result of woman suffrage. 
The evil results of that election were in 
spite of woman suffrage; not because of it, 
but because of male suffrage; for had 
there been no men who voted at that elec- 
tion, and if the matter had been left en- 
tirely to women, not a corruptionist would 
have been elected. As it was, the differ- 
ence in the vote, namely, the large vote 
for a candidate of good character, and the 
correspondingly small vote or running 
behind the ticket in case of a candidate of 
questionable character, was due almost 
entirely to the influence of women in the 
election. 

I know whereof I speak, because, as 
said before, I spent almost the entire 
night in visiting polling places and exam- 
ining the ballots for myself; and I was 
surprised to find that the great majority 
of scratches against bad candidates and 
in favor of good candidates were made 
by the women voters; and had they not 
been handicapped by a bad ballot law, 
devised by the machines for the purpose 
of encouraging straight tickets and pre- 
venting independence in voting by the 
confusion created as to the method, and 
consequent intimidation of the voter into 
voting the straight ticket, with ‘yellow 
dogs’’ and all, I am sure that the scratched 
vote by the woman electors would have 
been much larger than it was; so that the 
difficulty here was not with the women, 
but with the scheming, designing men in 
politics, who work the election laws for 
partisan and selfish purposes, instead of 
for patriotic and unselfish purposes. 

“It does not take any mother from her 
home and her home duties or cares, to 
spend ten minntes in going to the polling 
places and casting her vote, and returning 
to the bosom of her home; but in that ten 
minutes she wields a power that is doing 
more to protect that home now, and will 
continue to do more to protect it in the 
future, and to protect all other homes, 
than any power or influence in the State 
of Colorado. 

“I know that the great majority of peo- 
ple in Colorado favor woman suffrage, 
after practical experience for more than a 
decade, first, because it is just, fair and 
decent,—to which there is no possible 
answer,—and second, because in the end 
its influence has been good rather than 
evil in our political affairs; and even if 
the second reason did not exist, the first 
reason would atill be sufficient to all 
right-minded men who are fair and just.”’ 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tue City THE Hope oF Democracy. By 
Frederic C. Howe, Ph. D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1905. Price, 
$1.00. 


This book ought to be widely circulated 
and carefully read. It is one of the most 
candid and illuminating statements ever 
made of the social problems that confront 
the coming generation. While it states 
fully and frankly the frightful evils and 
tragedies of our present urban condi- 





tions, it differs from most critics in its 
cheerful and optimistic tone. Mr. Howe 
not only recognizes the inevitable exten- 
sion of city life in the future, but he re- 
joices in it, as the necessary step in the 
evolution of a higher civilization. He 
points out the losses, but recounts the 
gains. He appreciates the evils, but sug- 
gests the remedies. The ‘‘boss,’’ the 
“*party,”’ the ‘system,’ the ‘‘graft,’’ the 
drunkenness, the slum, the wreckage 
of character and life are all described, 
and also “‘the way out”’ of these into order, 
beauty, and general well-being. Instead 
of regarding the growth of great cities as 
an unmixed evil, he views it with hopefal 
acceptance, and shows that it is a necess- 
sary step in ev. lution. Great oities are 
almost wholly the growth of a single life- 
time, and are due to causes which admit 
of remedies for the temporary diseases 
that affiict us. This thoughttul and sug- 
gestive book should be read along with 
one entitled **The Menace of Privilege,” 
by Henry George, Jr. Each in a sense sup- 
plements the other. Let everyone read 
“The City the Hope of Democracy,” and 
enlist in the army of civic reform, which 
will be effected only by the combined 
efforts of women and men. H .B. B. 





EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 


SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she bad to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


REOPENING 


Extended Alterations 


LUNDIN’S 


NEW TREMONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 





After 





Furnished sumptuously, location convenient, 
appointments, ventilation and attendance the 
best. Café connected. 

Hours for bathing: 

GENTLEMEN —Afternoons and all night. 

LADIES — Week day mornings and Sunday 

afternoons. 
ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


Telephone 625 Oxford. 








EAR FRIENDS :— Tommy wonders why our 


master has made two more styles of those 
beautiful ART BLOTTERS for LADIES. 
Ann says because people might tire of us. Five 
styles—one with us on, one doggies, one chickens, 
one piggies, one little girls—65 blotters for 10c. or 
12 for 20c., post paid. Mixed as you prefer. If 
you want us for EASTER write quick to JOHN 


YOUNGJOHN, 208 F Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOCATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 


“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publication Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

Honorary Epirors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Caeee. Professor Albert 8. Cook, Professor 

liam G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address: Editor “ARMENIA” 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hanzier Tariorn Urron and Exiaseru J. Haver. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. AnTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
President, Rev. Anna H. Shaw Recording Secretary, Miss ALIOE WELL 
1443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. *' 8 Park Stress, B besten ee 
Vice-President-at-Large, Mrs. FLurENcE KELLEY. Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TaYLOR U PT0n 
in a an Warren, Ohio 
Corresponding Secre Miss KaTEe M. Gorpon, Prytania St., N jeans, La. 
Auditors, Miss Lavea Cray. Lexington, Ky. dune nee = 
Dr, ANNICE J£FFREYS MYER, Portland, Ore. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








Treasurer’s Report for 1905. 
Continued from last week.) 


Dr. Jeffreys and Mr. Myers gave $500 to the convention; the advertising in Progress 
amounted to $237; collections, $147.94; transportation secured by Railroad Secre- 
tary, $251.50; and a contribution from Miss Clay, $72.12, together with money 
received from States for Bannerette-Holders, $16, made our receipts for the Port. 
land Convention amount to $1,235.06. Our expenses of all sorts for that convention 
amounted to $1,756.70, leaving a deficit of $531.64. 

Despite the fact that last year we gained 20 per cent. in membership, that this 
year we did little field work, and that possibly some States were inflated last year, we 
not only made good all losses, but gained members besides. The best part of this is 
that we gained in States where we had substantial organization. In other words, we 
have strengthened the organization which we already have. 

But $620 of the $4,564 pledged at Portland remains unpaid. This is remarkable, 
since the convention was in mid-year and only six months have elapsed; and the most 
satisfactory part of it isthat the persons who have not paid are financially responsible, 
so that the entire pledge-list will be redeemed. 

In the list of States having the largest membership, Iowa stands fifth, having 
paid $97.90; Nebraska fourth, $120; California third, $120.70; Massachusstts second, 
$178.30; New York first, $352.20. 

In the list of States gaining the greatest number of members, Ohio stands fifth, 
New York fourth, Maryland third, Massachusetts second, Oregon first. 

In the list of States making the greatest per cent. of gain, Oklahoma stands fifth, 
having gained 30 per cent.: Maryland fourth, having gained 67 per cent.; West Vir- 
ginia third, having gained 96 per cent.; Oregon second, having gained 160 per cent.; 
Washington first, haviug gained 236 per cent. 

In the list of States paying the largest amount of money into the treasury this 
year, Pennsylvania stands fifth, having given $601.66: Oregon fourth, having given 
$727.61; California third, having given $1,138.70; Massachusetts second, having given 
$1,383.55; New York first, having given $2,125.95. 

The following States made gains in membership this year: California, Delaware 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Wasbing- 
ton, West Virginia, Friends, E.R. A. West Virginia lacked five members of doubling, 
Oregon doubled and added 99, Washington tripled and added 20. Two Associations 
paid thie year which did not pay at all last year—Mississippi and the College Equa} 
Suffrage League. The latter is a new Association, and comes in with 250 members. 

It has been the hope of the officers of the Association for some time that the aux- 
iliay dues and the amount received from regular contributors should meet the run- 
ning expenses of the Association; that is, that the bequests should be reserved for 
campaigns and important emergency cases. We came very near to accomplishing this 
this year. Had it not been that we were obliged to appropriate money to the Oregon 
campaign, we would have accomplished it. 

In planning for the year’s work, it is hoped that we will first arrange for the run- 
ning expenses for the year—the machinery must be kept going—and then that we 
will carefully plan to meet such campaign needs as seem best, and that in all cases the 
question of money will carefully be considered. 

The Treasurer recommends that the $1.00 memberships, which were discontinued 
some years ago, be resumed. Not only do we need the dollars which come from the 
members, but we also need the moral support of all suffragists, and all suffragists need 
the stimulus which comes to them from the mother society, 

Tke following persons and associations have paid $100. or more into the treasury 
during the past year: California E. 8, A., A. R, Faulkner, Mary McHenry Keith, Vir. 
ginia Knox Mattox, California; District}of Columbia E. S. A.; Susan Look Avery, IIli- 
nois; lowaE. 8. A.; Kentucky E. R. A.; Harriet Fuller Baker, Maine; Alice Stone Black. 
well, Boston Committee for Work, Massachusetts W. S. A.; Nebraska W. S. A.; New 
Jersey W. S. A.; Carrie Chapman Catt, George W. Catt, Emily Howland, Fanny Gar- 
rison Villard, Gertrude Baumgarten, Sarah L. Willis, New York; Anne S, Hall, Ohio; 
Oregon E. S. A.; Pennsylvania W. S. A.; Mrs. E. K. Church Fund. 

Those paying $50 or more are: Catherine Cachot, Wm. Keith, Mrs. A. A. Moore, 
Dr, Mary A. Sperry, Beda Simpson Sperry, Elizabeth Lowe Watson, California; Mrs. 
E. B. Boyce, Idaho; Emily M. Bradford, Illinois; Caroline V. Burghardt, lowa; Laura 
Clay, Kentucky; Era Club, Louisiana; Maine W. S. A.; Henry B. Blackwell, Wm. I, 
Bowditch, Somerville Suffrage Club, Massachusetts; Minnesota W. S. A.; Mary S 
Anthony, Mary E. Craigie, Wm. and Kate Gleason, Elizabeth Smith Miller, New York; 
Mrs. Henry Waldo Coe, Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland Club, Oregon; Emma J, 
Bartol, Lucretia L. Blankenburg, Alice P. Hadley, Rev, Anna H. Shaw, Pennsylvania; 
Utah State Council; M. Anna Hall, West Virginia; Municipal League of Wheeling; 
Hannab E. Patchin, Wisconsin; Friends, E. R. A. 

The Treasurer cannot close her books without thanking the State officials and all 
contributors who have responded so generously to all financial requests during this 
year, with letters of appreciation, encouragement and approbation, who expressed 
themselves so tenderly during her anxious summer watch, and who have spared criti- 
cism. Then, too, she cannot close without referring to the devotion of the young women 
who work with her. General Officers or contributors are no more interested in finan. 
ces of the Association than are they, and when the finances are low, all are fertile with 
suggestions for filling up the coffers, True to the Association, the officers, the Treas- 
urer and themselves, these young women give of their time and strength with less 
recompense because of their love of the principle. Were it not for these things 
the Treasurer’s heart would not only sometimes be heavy, but it would continne 
heavy. Still, a reformer must realize that when she takes hold of her work her heart 
must always be light, her courage must always be at hand, and hope and love must 
be her constant companions. What if her bank-book does say in red, ‘‘Overdrawn’’? 
Does she not hear a sound from distant Oregon, and is she not sure of a victory? Yes, 
victory after a bloodless battle. HARRIET TayLor Upton, Treasurer. 











The Woman Citizen 


Organ of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association 


Is published monthly from October to June, in- 
clusive, with special numbers when needed. 
Editor, Mrs. JEANNETTE 8. FRENCH. Office, 365 
North Main St,, Pawtucket, R. I. Price, 25 cents 
ayear. Object, to induce Rhode Island law-mak- 
ers to hok. furth a lively experiment that a flour- 
ishing civil State may stand and be best main- 
tained with political power in the hands of men 
and women. 

Those who wish suffrage news from the most 
comp populated State in the Union should sub- 
scribe’ 


The New York suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is pubiished by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Millis, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 
N. ¥. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membership. 
Many branches of the work are natn pushed, 
and much progress is being made. You ought 
to know about it. Subscribe for the News 
and you will. 








MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furn ishedroom in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


i Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANwA 
H. Saaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
E. Awrnony. For sale at Woman’s 
Journnat Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. , 
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